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PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS 

(Delivered at the Fourth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, December 30, 1920.) 

Fellow Members of The American Association of Teachers of Spanish : 

I am profoundly sensible, as I know you all likewise are, of the fine 
spirit of hospitality so generously and genuinely manifested to us this morn- 
ing in the words of welcome spoken to us by the distinguished head of the 
Chicago schools, Superintendent Mortenson, by our presiding officer, Mr. 
Sundstrom, and by Mr. Morse, spokesman for the Chicago Chapter of this 
Association. This is the first time in our history as an Association that the 
head of a great school system has addressed us, and the fact that he has 
set aside a few minutes from an exceedingly busy life to come in person 
to greet us is an honor which we highly esteem. We feel encouraged as 
modern language teachers and specifically as teachers of Spanish by this 
mark of interest in our work. We shall interpret, Mr. Superintendent, 
your presence here, not only as approval and encouragement for us in our 
tasks, but also and particularly as responsibility newly placed upon us for 
skill, effectiveness, and result-getting instruction. 

It is decidedly fitting that we should hold this, our Fourth Annual 
Meeting, in the metropolis of the Middle West. Our previous meetings 
have been in New York and Washington, chiefly because our membership 
in the East is numerous and active, and as a young society it was necessary 
for us to avail ourselves of that fact. But we have grown. Our influence 
has extended. Our work is more and more widely recognized and sanc- 
tioned. Gradually, though slowly, instruction in Spanish in the high schools 
of this mid-region is being built up. University instruction in Spanish has 
for a number of years been strong here, not only in the number of students 
enrolled in Spanish but also in the high grade of the instruction given. 
The time was ripe for the Association to recognize officially these con- 
ditions and to lend its support and encouragement to the Hispanic move- 
ment in the Middle West. Hence, the invitation to meet here extended us 
by Mr. Sundstrom, President of the Chicago Chapter, was readily accepted. 

Generally speaking, it is along our two seaboards that our Association 
is strongest. Our two largest chapters are the New York Chapter, the 
Mother group, and the Los Angeles Chapter. In the vast stretch of terri- 
tory lying between these two extremes are great tracts, barren for the most 
part, of interest in Spanish but broken here and there by what are, to us, 
fertile oases of Hispanic culture, such as Lawrence, Kansas, and Salt Lake 
City, Utah, to mention no others. There are many trickling streams and 
not a few deep springs of Hispanism that have not yet attained to the char- 
acter of oases. To these places of refreshment comes each year an increas- 
ing number of students, some of them to slake their thirst, others, you will 
say, to rest in the shade and take life easy. It is one' of the great purposes 
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of this Association to coordinate and organize these many scattered streams 
and lead them to contribute their supplies to a great central reservoir which 
may provide not only waters for the irrigation of desert lands, but which 
also may serve to generate a high potential current returning vivifying and 
inspirational power to all the points whence spring the rivulets and the wells 
of Spanish learning and culture. 

Shall we be able; to progress toward this more effective coordination 
and organization? The answer depends upon you and upon me, and upon 
every other person at present a member of the Association. How vital do 
you consider, anyway, the work we are trying to do? Is it a matter of deep 
concern to you? Is it worth your time and effort? Are you willing, each 
and individually, to sacrifice time, to make the effort to build up The Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers of Spanish? 

As I look back upon the three years of our existence I see a large 
measure of sacrifice and effort on the part of a goodly number of persons. 
I see also many indications of passivity and detachedness, even of indiffer- 
ence. You may say that a society such as ours is carried principally by its 
leaders. That is true, of course, of any organization of human beings even 
in this great democracy in which we live, the very Government of which is, 
after all, in the hands of the few to whom it is entrusted. But leaders are 
useless unless they have the aid of thoughtful followers ; their efforts are 
futile unless they have the active support and the close cooperation of all 
members down to the most remote, the most humble. Now we are not 
merely a "learned society," content with meeting once a year and with pub- 
lishing a "learned" review a certain number of times. We have a vital 
mission to fulfill, a duty to perform, a challenge to answer, a huge task to 
accomplish. What is this mission, this duty, this challenge, this task? The 
answer comes in a few words: We are organized (1) for the purpose of 
making possible in every school and college of the United States opportuni- 
ties for the study of Spanish equal to those provided in any other foreign 
language, and (2) for the purpose of improving the instruction in that 
language in every way. possible. 

The accomplishment of these purposes should be carried forward with 
the one sole intent of giving to our fellow citizens, young, or old, those 
benefits derived from a knowledge of Spanish language and culture which 
will make them more capable, more intelligent, more effective citizens of 
the United States of America : Los Estados Unidos ante todo, y el bien de 
sus ciudadanos! We do not wish our young people to become so saturated 
with Spanish culture that they will prefer it to that of their own country. 
But we want them to know what it is and to comprehend it so well that 
from it they may draw those things that will make them better Americans 
in every sense of the term American. If we cannot teach Spanish without 
unduly lauding a foreign nation to the belittlement of our own, then let us 
close up shop at once, and I, for one, will go back to the farm — even though 
wheat bring only a dollar a bushel or less. 

Thus, in my opinion, is expressed the whole reason for being and the 
manner of being of this Association. 
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If I, then, interpret rightly our duty, to accomplish it in a proper man- 
ner will require more effort, more devotion, than we have displayed in the 
past: And this is so because the challenge to us of which I have spoken 
rings out louder than ever. The success we have so far attained has re- 
newed in the past year this challenge, which comes to us from at least two 
sources: First, from the very opportunities that face us, and second, from 
elements that are not friendly to our cause. The former seem to cry, "Are 
you going to take full advantage of the greatj interest manifest in this coun- 
try in the study of Spanish?" and the second seem to mutter in sepulchral 
tones, "Your days are numbered. Spanish is a fad, a passing whim. Spanish 
from this time on will, must, decline." 

The challenge uttered by our opportunities is by far the most troubling 
one. Shortage of teachers of Spanish, inadequately trained teachers, in- 
adequately paid teachers, insufficiently advanced courses for such teachers 
in the universities — are some of the contributing factors that give us anxiety. 
Add to these the fact that many teachers of another language have been 
content to vegetate in Spanish class rooms until, perchance, shall return the 
opportunity to teach the language for which they have real enthusiasm and 
for which their preparation has really been good. Gracias a Dios, we have 
in the membership of this body practically all the college professors of Spanish 
who have most to do with the training of high school teachers of Spanish. 
The fact has been one of the happy incidents to lighten a prospect other- 
wise gloomy at times. They have cooperated and will continue to cooperate 
in solving the question of shortage of teachers of Spanish, and shortage of 
preparation of those teachers. It is incumbent upon them, however, to 
examine still more thoroughly into their programs of studies in order to 
see whether there is not more that they can do to help especially these 
teachers. It is especially incumbent upon the high school teachers to take 
advantage of the help offered by their confreres (for such, indeed they are, 
and not lofty superior beings on inaccessible heights), their confreres, the 
college teachers of Spanish. 

Equally glad are we that the question of inadequate pay for teachers — 
an especially troublesome question for the Spanish teachers, either tyros or 
veterans in the high schools — is slowly being solved in the only manner pos- 
sible, namely, by an increase of pay granted by boards of education. With 
the decrease in the cost of living which is now beginning, let us hope that 
there may be made no cut in their salary schedules. 

Spanish teachers cannot be trained in a day, contrary to the somewhat 
widely held though deluded belief. Time, devotion, patience and money are 
necessary. The situation, as I view it, is daily becoming more satisfactory. 
In New York City high schools we are rapidly approaching the point where 
we shall have all the well-trained teachers of Spanish needed. We have al- 
ready reached the point where instruction in Spanish is fully as good as 
the teaching of any other subject in the curriculum. 

The other challenge I mention, the unfriendly one, gives us less concern, 
for this reason : The citizens of this country steadily and insistently demand 
instruction in Spanish for their children. The high school which is "the 
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college of the people," must and does meet that demand and will continue 
to meet it. It is my belief, and I think yours, that this demand will eventu- 
ally make for the establishment of courses in the language in such un- 
Spanish regions as all the Middle West and the Northwest ; also that school 
superintendents, college and school advisers of students, and educators in 
general, will eventually come to a just and thoughful appreciation of what 
the study of Spanish offers young North Americans. And it is beyond 
question that it is our duty to help these educators of all types to evaluate 
the real worth of Spanish. If we do not do something in this direction 
our detractors will, and the "evaluation" will then be only an intensification 
of the present "devaluation" of Spanish made by them. So I say that this 
challenge, often manifested in these days by heads of college departments 
of a certain language, in the hope that they may detect some trace of a 
cessation of the demand for Spanish, is one that we face serenely and say, 
"Let the people decide." This Association has made no propaganda for in- 
creasing the study of Spanish and need not do so. Public men, the news- 
papers, the public in general, have made and will continue to make all the 
propaganda necessary to induce people to study the language. We have dif- 
ficulty enough in meeting the present demand without trying to stir up more 
demand for the study of Spanish. But we must make dignified propaganda 
among our fellow-educators, specialists in other subjects, and among admin- 
istrators in schools and colleges, in an endeavor to make crystal-clear what 
are the benefits to be derived from Hispanic studies — if we would not have 
the dire prophecy of our ill-wishers fulfilled. 

Indicative of the attitude of the general public is what I was told re- 
cently by the president of the largest company in this country engaged in 
the manufacture and sale of phonograph records used in the study of for- 
eign languages. He told me of the thousands of dollars worth of records in 
Spanish which he sells each month in the United States. "And French?" 
I asked him. "A negligible quantity of French records are sold by us," was 
his reply. "And I can say the same thing of any other language taught in 
this country." 

We are a "learned society." We admit it. We need not prove it. We 
are proud of it. The list of our members tells the story. But we are more 
than that, in my opinion. I like to believe — possibly because of personal 
temperament, to some extent — that we are a militant society, that we are 
not content with cloistered scholarship, that we are in touch with the public 
pulse, that we envisage practical problems and try to solve them. Am I not 
right? A glance at the program for our sessions would seem to bear me out. 
The topics in all cases were chosen by the speakers themselves, and seem 
to reflect most clearly interest in the practical side of our work. 

On the assumption, then, that I have correctly characterized ourselves as 
militant and practical, may I then make an appeal of a very practical and 
militant nature? It is not enough to be a passive, obedient soldier in the 
ranks. It is not enough to pay two dollars a year for membership and for 
subscription to Hispania. What is especially needed today in our organiza- 
tion is more initiative on the part of individuals, more effort, more devotion, 
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more self-sacrifice. Look about you and see what you can do for the good 
of the Association and for the benefit of Spanish instruction. Here are two 
very immediate and vital things that each and every one can do — first, secure 
another member at once. That is a most necessary though easy step for 
each to take. Second, appoint yourself as a committee of one to interest 
others in your vicinity in forming a local Chapter of the Association. These 
Chapters are our greatest element of strength. Wherever they have been 
founded — with one or two exceptions only — they have been a tremendous 
source of power for the national Association. They afford a concrete, 
tangible, visible, helpful medium of effectiveness. Members feel that they are 
really accomplishing something when they work side by side with others in 
striving towards a definite goal. Moreover, the social contact thus afforded 
aids greatly in counteracting the otherwise certain feeling of remoteness and 
passivity of which I have spoken. 

We find ourselves financially embarrassed though spiritually serene and 
hopeful, at this, the end of the third year of our existence. It looks as though 
we should have to raise the dues of the Association in order to continue 
publishing our excellent journal Hispania six times a year. I wish we did 
not have even to consider such a proposition. (But I have said we are 
"practical" as well as "learned" and "militant.") As a practical proposi- 
tion I may state that one solution of the difficulty would be, of course, the 
securing of a membership double that which we have at present. Consider- 
ing the amount of Spanish instruction given at present in the United States 
we should have 2800 members, nay, even, 3000, instead of the 1400 which 
we now have. 

If each member could secure one more member, dues could remain 
where they are at present. Would it not be feasible to do this? I hope 
this idea may be discussed tomorrow in the business meeting. 

A word about our chapters. They are now, as in the case of the Amer- 
ican colonies, thirteen in number. They are found in New York; Wash- 
ington, D. C. ; Lawrence, Kansas ; Chicago ; Texas ; Albuquerque, New Mex- 
ico; two in Salt Lake City; Los Angeles; Northern California; Northwest; 
and just recently has been established the Missouri State Chapter, with 
headquarters in Kansas City. (I have learned since coming to Chicago that 
we now have a chapter in Columbus, Ohio, and one in Detroit, Michigan.) 
The teachers of Porto Rico are showing interest in our Association and it 
is very likely that before long we shall have there at least one strong Chapter. 
Can we not make these chapters 48 in number, each alert and energetic, 
each so full of enterprise that it may be self-supporting and resourceful? 
The New York Chapter gives an entertainment each year at which it is 
able to secure from $700 to $1000 with ease. The Los Angeles Chapter 
has just given a feria at which a goodly sum of money was secured for its 
work. Why should not each Chapter attempt, at least once a year, some- 
thing similar? New York has voted to forego for one year its right to 
fifty cents of each amount paid as membership dues into the National 
Association treasury through the mediation of the Chapter. They have done 
this hoping thus to strengthen the financial condition of the national society 
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and to help prevent the necessity of an increase in dues. Possibly other 
Chapters may follow this example. 

Your officers the past year have had their hands more than full. The 
correspondence has been heavy and has been done practically without the 
aid of any paid stenographic service. The Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. Coester, 
has been heavily burdened, but he has promptly, efficiently, and cheerfully 
performed the labors of his office. Added to his usual duties as Secretary- 
Treasurer he acted as editor of Hispania during the absence of Professor 
Espinosa in Spain. Not the least of his troubles arises from the fact that 
frequently members who change their addresses fail to notify him of the 
change and later write him impatiently that they are being badly treated 
since they no longer receive Hispania for which they have paid. 

The editor of Hispania, Professor Espinosa, has also had marry arduous 
tasks which he has accomplished faithfully and well. In the months that 
he has spent in Spain he has made better known there this Association. 
The advertising manager, Dr. Roessler, has, as in previous years, steadily 
increased the resources of the Association by securing more and more ad- 
vertising, at the cost of many hours spent in soliciting "new business." To 
these officers and to the members of the Executive Council, I wish here to 
extend my heartfelt thanks for unremitting devotion, service, and a fine 
spirit of cooperation. To the presidents of local Chapters is due much of 
the success we have had the past year. They have interpreted to a great 
many people the ideals of our society. They have secured new members. 
They have, in most cases, both designed and kept flourishing the oases of 
Hispanism of which I have spoken. 

To the Chicago Chapter, especially to Mr. Sundstrom, its president, and 
Miss Cameron, its secretary, I am under a heavy debt of gratitude for their 
fine cooperation in carrying out the arrangements for this meeting. Only 
they and I know how much I had to rely upon them for help. Only I can 
tell how efficiently and gladly they responded to the many demands I made 
upon them. By tomorrow noon, when this meeting ends, you will all realize 
this sense of obligation to them and will, I am sure, know how to express 
then your gratitude. 

There are many other matters that I should like to discuss today but time 
lacks. The reports of your committees tomorrow will cover several im- 
portant matters. Your counsel and wisdom, individual and collective, are 
needed in the discussion of those reports. 

I am by training and experience a high school man. I am glad of it 
and proud of it. And I am very proud of the fact that during the three 
years that I have been president of The American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish, I have had the generous, unwavering support of college teachers 
of Spanish. That will, for me, ever remain as one of the most gratifying 
experiences of a lifetime, be it long or short. I would not imply by this 
that college teachers are more important personages than are high school 
teachers, nor that a miracle of condescension on the part of college teachers 
has been manifested to a startled world. No: aqui no hay nada de eso. I 
mean to say that the spirit of cooperation shown by college teachers in 
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working with a high school man as captain is a fine example of the team- 
work that has made possible the progress that we have made. This spirit 
augurs well for the future. And as I leave office tomorrow and am followed 
by a university professor, I know I shall voice that same spirit of cooperation 
which animates also the high school teachers, who constitute a majority of 
our membership, when I promise to the new president unstinted, unswerving 
fealty and service. A rey muerta, rey puesto, y lealtad al rey. 

The American Association of Teachers of Spanish will, I believe, go on 
and on long after they say when your names and mine are mentioned, "Que 
en paz descansen!" We have begun a vital work in this great and beloved 
country of ours, and because it is so vital there will always be ready and 
able hands to seize the torch and carry it on through the years. And when 
I shall contemplate life's retrospect, the three years that have passed will, I 
know, for me, stand out when many other things have faded, for those years 
have seen the beginning and the sturdy, steady growth of this Association 
with the founding of which I have been closely connected and the presidency 
of which you entrusted to me in that period. I sincerely thank you for the 
honor which you have done me in those years. 

He dicho 

Lawrence A. Wilkins 
December 30, 1920 



APPOINTMENTS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

To the members of The American Association of Teachers of Spanish: 

The following appointments on the Editorial Staff of Hispania have 
been made by the Executive Council. (When I was elected President of our 
Association at the Annual Meeting on December 31st, a motion from the 
floor was passed that I be continued as Consulting Editor.) 

Editor for three years : Aurelio M. Espinosa, Stanford University. 

Consulting Editors for three years : John D. Fitz-Gerald, University 
of Illinois, and J. D. M. Ford, Harvard University. 

Associate Editors for three years : George T. Northup, University of 
Chicago; Michael S. Donlan, High School of Commerce, Boston; Miss 
Sylvia M. Vollmer, New Mexico Normal University. 

John D. Fitz-Gerald, President 



